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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

MARCH AND APRIL, 1848, 

SHALL I GIVE TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE? 

The importance of peace must now be obvious to all; and, in calling 
special attention to its claims, we feel that we are discharging a high and 
sacred duty to God, to our country and the world. It'is comparatively a 
trivial war that we have been waging for nearly two years with Mexico ; 
yet, could even such a war have been averted, every one must see that in- 
calculable good would have been secured, and a fearful amount of evil 
prevented. 

And could not this have been done? We fully believe, if the friends of 
God and their country had taken hold of this cause in season, and pushed 
it forward all over the land with a proper degree of liberality and zeal, 
they might have rendered it morally certain, that this war never would 
have occurred. Texas might have been annexed without war; it was an- 
nexed without war, and might have been retained without war, had there 
not been, all down the valley of the Mississippi, a wild, fierce war-spirit 
already roused during our dispute with England about Oregon, and 
panting to sate and signalize itself in a contest with some foe. Hence the 
fatal impulse; and but for such a spirit there, all our difficulties with 
Mexico might have been adjusted without a drop of blood. Had public 
opinion on the subject of peace been, throughout the Great Valley of the 
West, what it was in some of our Eastern States, in Massachusetts, for 
example, and through New England at large, we probably should never 
have heard a whisper of this war. 

And how much would all this have cost? Not the expenses of this 
war for a single day.,, The general tone of feeling on this subject in the 
East and North, was once as bad as it now is at the West ; and the 
change of public opinion which has actually abolished militia drills in 
some of the New England States, and in all reduced.it well nigh to a nul- 
lity, may be traced mainly to the efforts made by the friends of peace at a 
very small expense. During its first ten years here, this cause received less 
than $500 a year, for the next ten years little more than $1,000 a year, and 
from its origin in 1815 to the present hour, hardly $50,000 in all. With an 
addition of $10,000 a year for the last ten years, or $5,000 a year for twenty 
years past, we might have diffused over the rising West, over the whole 
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country, such pacific sentiments as would under God have saved us not 
only from this crusade against Mexico, but from war with any other na- 
tion. 

Now, in what way could five or ten thousand dollars a year, $100,000 in 
all, have been spent to better purpose ? We disparage no form of char- 
ity to the poor or the suffering, no enterprise of Christian benevolence at 
home or abroad ; but tell us where such a sum has done, or is likely to do, 
a tenth part of the good that would have been secured by the prevention 
of this single war. The cause of foreign missions is supported at an an- 
nual cost to Christendom of some $2,500,000; but can all the missionaries 
now among the heathen do good enough in one year, or twenty years, to 
counterbalance the manifold evils of this war ? Nine or ten millions are an- 
nually expended in our country to support public worship ; and how many 
years must all our ministers and churches of every name, with their varied 
instrumentalities, labor to repair in full the injury done by this brief, dis- 
tant war, to the spiritual interests of our own people alone? Nor, besides 
the boundless sweep of its social, political and moral evils, is even its 
waste of property, though the least of all its calamities, to he entirely over- 
looked, especially in an argument touching money. War generally wastes 
twice as much as it costs ; but hardly any body expects this war, even if 
stopped in a month, to cost ourselves alone less than $150,000,000 in the end, 
one-third of which must come frorn^ professed Christians, the church- 
members of our land. Here is the economy that refuses aid to the cause 
of peace ; — rather than give five or ten thousand dollars a year to prevent 
all wars, we sacrifice in a single war of two years twenty thousand times 
that sum, and one-third of it all from the pockets of the church ! 

Perhaps 'you are willing to give liberally, if it could stop this war, or 
prevent future wars.' Alas ! it is now too late for the associated friends 
of peace to arrest this war; but we might have prevented it by proper ef- 
forts in season. Prevention is our grand aim, almost our only hope; and 
•with adequate means, we cannot doubt the possibility or the moral cer- 
tainty of saving our country henceforth from all war. Had this cause re- 
ceived for the first ten years here ten thousand dollars a year instead of 
four or five hundred, and for the last twenty years thirty thousand a year 
in place of two or three, it might by this time have so far christianized 
public sentiment through the nation, as well nigh to insure us against 
war through all coming time. The fact that we have not clone this ivith- 
out means, is no proof that we could not with means adequate to the work ; 
and the success of past efforts in this cause affords the most ample en- 
couragement for the future. In 1837-8 we were in most imminent danger 
of a war with Mexico ; and Ex-President Adams, in a published letter, ex- 
pressly attributed our escape to the timely and efficient efforts made by 
peace societies. We were exposed in the course of a few years to war 
with England in three instances, — the Canadian troubles, the North-east- 
ern boundary, and the Oregon dispute ; and, had public opinion in the two 
countries been what it. was fifty or even thirty years before, no skill of 
diplomacy could have prevented a conflict. The general peace of Europe, 
after twenty-two years of war that- are supposed to have sacrificed eight 
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or ten million lives and some forty thousand million dollars in all, has 
been preserved nearly thirty-three years, ever since, and only since, the 
commencement of efforts in this cause. True, other influences have, as in all 
kindred enterprises, conspired in producing these results ; but they are as 
fairly attributable under God to the cause" of peace as the spread of Chris- 
tianity is to the missionary cause, or the triumphs of temperance to that 
cause. No enterprise, to our knowledge, has ever accomplished more, if 
as much, with so small an amount of means; for all Christendom has 
thus far given it not more than $150,000, an average of only four or five 
thousand dollars a year. 

We see, then, no reasonable doubt of success to proper efforts in this 
cause ; but such efforts would require a tenfold increase of funds. We 
must send forth agents into every State to rouse general attention; we 
must multiply our publications, and circulate everywhere our tracts, pe- 
riodicals, and volumes; we must put our standard works especially in 
those higher seminaries of learning which are training up our future law- 
givers and ministers, our editors, teachers, and other leading minds ; we 
must enlist our fifteen hundred periodical presses, as well as our thirty 
thousand pulpits, in zealous advocacy of this cause ; nor should we stop 
until we reach every family and every heart in the nation with the main 
facts and arguments of peace. Let all this be done, and the result would 
not long be doubtful ; but to do all this would require more than $30,000 
a year, and we think not less than $20,000 should be annually devoted to 
this cause in our country. Is not the object worth all this, aye, a hundred 
times as much? And in what way could such an amount, accomplish 
more good ? Peace is our first, great want; and, unless we are kept from 
becoming a warlike people, all our high hopes as a free State and a free 
Church, will ere long be dashed forever. There is no time to lose ; and, 
unless the remedy is applied without much delay, it may soon be forever 
too late. 

Such considerations must plead our apology for soliciting very earnest- 
ly from the friends of peace much larger contributions to this cause, and 
a generous remembrance of it in their wills. Can you in any other way 
appropriate your-property more acceptably to the God of peace, or more 
beneficially to your country and the world ? Look at any of the objects 
to which you think of giving or bequeathing; and where would five or 
ten, twenty or fifty thousand dollars be likely to do more or as much 
good ? We appeal especially to our tried friends, those who have helped 
as most liberally, and ask if they can at such a time grow weary in this 
cause, give it less instead of more, or refuse it a prominent place in the 
final disposal of their property? Have you yet done your whole duty to 
this sacred cause ? Would not the Prince of Peace, your final Judge, 
smile with special favor upon the last act of your life in largely bequeath- 
ing your property to spread round the globe his own birth-song from an- 
gel tongues, Peace on earth, good will to men? How could you better 
please him, or more richly bless mankind ? — With still more hope do we 
appeal to the followers of George Fox and William Penn, the great cham- 
pions of this eau-e in modern times. Some of you have already aided us 
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with a good degree of liberality ; but we need far more, and would re- 
spectfully yet earnestly inquire, if you ought not to encourage this cause, 
among other Christians, by much larger appropriations through life, and 
finally in your wills ? Far more is expected of you than of others ; and, 
as you desire the general prevalence of pacific principles, we see no other 
way in which you can so effectually accomplish this object. A few from 
other denominations are now struggling for the support and extension of 
this cause ; and, if its wealthy friends would contribute half as much in 
proportion to their ability, we should soon have ample means of prosecut- 
ing our work with all the vigor requisite for the highest success. It seems 
to us that, while no cause is more worthy than this, none has been so 
sadly, so strangely neglected ; and, in view of the vast, momentous inter- 
ests at stake, we would earnestly call upon good men, — Christians, phi- 
lanthropists, and patriots, — to afford us the aid indispensable to the ac- 
complishment of our object. We ask, because we now need, as large 
contributions and bequests as you Blake to any other cause or object of 
Christian benevolence. It is vain to hope for full success without more, 
far more means; and to whom, if not to such as yourself, shall we look 
for the necessary funds ? 

The cause of peace needs another Howard in liberality as well as 
zeal. Men of talent, of learning and eloquence, have devoted them- 
selves to its service ; but their best efforts have, from the first, been shorn 
of more than half their efficacy by the great and constant lack of funds. 
Our best servants have been obliged to spend no small part of their time 
and energies in collecting money to carry on the cause, while benevolent 
men of wealth might easily have furnished the most ample means, and 
thus given it an impulse that would have more than quadrupled its suc- 
cess. To the cause of Prison Discipline, though needing scarce a lithe 
as much as the cause of Peace, John Howard gave, for more than fifteen 
years in succession, eight or ten thousand dollars a year. Is there no 
Howard of Peace to arise? Will none among the sons of wealth immor- 
talize himself in the gratitude of-nll coming ages, by devoting to this 
cause his scores and even hundreds of thousands? 



INFLUENCE OF THIS WAR ON THE MORALS OF THE 
NATION. 

The wholesale demoralization of war has long since passed into a 
proverb. It cannot be otherwise than fearfully prolific of influences per- 
nicious to good morals, as well as to vital godliness. It is steeped in 
pollution; it reeks with profligacy; it lives on the worst crimes; i! panders 
to the basest passions ; it sets at naught the ordinary rules of morality, and 
tramples in the dust at will every law of God, his Decalogue and his Gos- 
pel. These sweeping denunciations it were easy to prove ; but we now pro- 
pose, with little detail or illustration, to present, for the most serious con- 



